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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface .by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 








The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


tI] 

It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
eer will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who ——_ the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Notes. 


8. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD. 


In October, 1915, Professor Roland G. 
Usher published, in America, a book entitled 
‘A Critical Study of the Historica] Method 
of Samuel Rawson Gardiner. With an 
excursus on the Historical Conception of 
the Puritan Revolution, from Clarendon to 
Gardiner.’ 

Owing to the war, this book was not 
reviewed in England, and does not seem to 
have attracted the attention which was (and 
still is) its due. In a letter printed in The 
Times Literary Supplement for 26 Sept., 
1919, I drew attention to it, and adduced 
four instances of the manner in which S. R. 
Gardiner had dealt with historical facts, as 
illustrations of the method of that writer 
severely criticised by Mr. Usher. A cor- 
respondence followed, of which I will say 








no more for the moment than that Mr. 
Usher’s account of Gardiner’s method of 
working was proved to be erroneous by Gar- 
diner’s colleague, Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Firth, and that Professor Firth and other 
(and less courteous) opponents utterly ‘ailed 
to refute my exposure of the manner in 
which Gardiner tampered with facts. As I 
pointed out, in the course of the correspond- 
ence, the error of Mr. Usher increased the 
gravity of my own accusations by proving 
that there was no explanation; and, in my 
last letter, dated 4 Dec., 1919, I noted that 
Professor Firth himself had only attempted 
to dispute one of the four instances given 
by me. 

Since 1919 I have conducted no fresh 
investigation into Gardiner’s facts, but at 
the time when the correspondence took place 
I had in my possession a large number of 
extracts verifying Gardiner and giving addi- 
tional corroboration of the charges I brought 
against that writer. 

I think that the present moment, when a 
misleading and (to a _ large number 
of persons) offensive picture of Oliver 
Cromwell is being presented on the stage, 
will be an appropriate one for setting out 
these extracts for the consideration of 
research workers. 

The issue involved is a very simpie one, 
and it affects a large number of writers 
other than Mr. Drinkwater, to whose work, 
of course, strict historical] criticism would be 
inapplicable. It is whether S. R. Gardiner 
was, or was not, a truthful historian. 
I.—GarpDINER AND THE Royatist Press. 

In his History of the First and Second 
Civil Wars, misentitled by him the ‘ Great 
Civil War,’ Gardiner makes a_ general 
accusation of some importance. Under the 
date of Sept. 20, 1647, he asserts: ‘‘ Roy- 
alist scribblers continued to call attention 
to Cromwell’s flaming nose, or even to 
charge him with gross licentiousness of life.”’ 
At a later date Gardiner repeats the las# 
accusation. 

Now; if the Royalists had ever charged 
Cromwell with ‘‘ licentiousness of life,’’ par- 
ticularly in the continuous form implied by 
Gardiner, we should know that their pam- 
phlets were untrue, and pay no_ further 
attention to them, for the silence of the 
memoir writers on both sides would be their 
best refutation. Thus the majority of the 
pamphlets published between September. 





1647, and May, 1650, would be dismissed 
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from consideration, for the majority of the 
pamphiets published during that period 
was Royalist. 

Gardiner does dismiss them—to his own 
undoing, much of his history being untrue 
as a result. I will therefore commence my 
refutation of other portions of his history 
by pointing out that the Royalist pam- 
phlets and Mercuries, though they often 
call attention to Cromwell’s ‘ carrot-nose,”’ 
and refer contemptuously to the family occu- 
pation of selling beer, do not, as a matter 
of fact, accuse him of immorality at any 
time. 

Gardiner’s general statement is gross], 
untrue, and the Royalist pamphlets are 
quite as valuable as (and from some points 
of view, more valuable than) the rebel 
pamphlets. 

II.—CroMWELL IN IRELAND. 

(a). Cromwell’s life guard and soldiers. 
—Cromwell set out from London on 12 July, 
1049, escorted by a life guard of which Gar- 
diner remarks ‘‘every member of which was 
either an officer or esquire.’”” Had Gardiner 
examined the Royalist Mercuries he might 
have modified this piece of nonsense. | The 
comment in Mercurius Elencticus for 9-16 
July, 1649, is as follows: 

Himself and the illustrious prince Ireton, 
with the reputed Duke (Rich) being all together 
in a sumptuous coach drawn by six lusty gray 
mares of Agnes, her own complexion and 
breeding, attended by a life guard of at least 
seventie, I should sinne to say gallant, but 
men well habited and well mounted, the 
meanest whereof says the * Moderate Intelli- 
gencer ” [cited by Gardiner, without a reference 
note] was a Commander or Esquire. But by 
their hands and behaviour they seem’d to be 
cobblers or tinkers though perhaps all ’squires 
of the same institution their King is. 

The character of Cromwell’s men can be 
inferred from Fairfax’s proclamation of 
17 March, 1648/9, stating that soldiers on 
their way to Ireland ‘‘have and _ still do 
harass, plunder and act great violencies and 
insolencies in the country,’”? and ordering 
their arrest when they did this; and from 
Prynne’s ‘ Legal Vindication of the Liberties 
of England,’ published on 16 July, 1649, 
which details their thefts and outrages at 
his own house. 

(b). The Garrison at Drogheda. 

S. R. Gardiner asserts that the garrison of 
Drogheda consisted of ‘‘2,871 men, viz., 


2,552 foot and 319 horse.’’ In proof of this | 


he refers to, but does not quote, Ormond’s 
muster roll, printed in Gilbert’s ‘ Contem- 


| porary History’ of Ireland, vol. ii, pp, 
This list terminates as follows, 


| 469-500. 
with a summary : 
Number of the Commanders, officers 
and troope (of Horse) 319 
Number of Commanders, officers and 
foote belonging to the redje- 
ments (sic) 2221 
The wounded soldiers of my lord of 
Inchqueene’s being numbered 69 
therein reckoned Belonging to the 
train of Artillerie 0012 
In the Whole — 2552 
Gardiner therefore unjustifiably added in 
the horse twice over in his total, in an 





| endeavour to increase the number of _ the 
| garrison. Why did he do this? 
| The answer is very simple. Hugh Peters’; 
| letter, published on 29 Sept., 1649, con. 
| tained the first authoritative news of the 
fall of Drogheda, and tevealed the fact 
that Cromwell had murdered the _ inhabi- 
tants of Drogheda as well as the garrison, 
| It runs as follows :— 
| Sir. The truth is Tredagh is taken. Three 
| thousand five hundred fifty and two of the 
| enemies slaine and fourty foure of ours. 
| Colonel Castles and Captain Simmons of note. 
Ashton the Governor killed none spared. Wee 
| have also Trimme and Dundalk and are march- 
| ing to Kilkenny. came now from giving 
| thanks in the great church, we have all our 


| Army well landed.—I am, yours, HucH Perens, 
| Dublin, September 15, 1649. 

| Thus 1,000 over and above the garrison of 
2552 had been butchered. The words ‘“‘ none 
spared ”’ also implied this, according to the 
horrified comment in the Kingdom’s Intelli- 
gencer, whose writer refused to print the 
letter, on account of these words. But it is 
a part of Gardiner’s case that Cromwell did 
not slaughter the inhabitants ‘‘ man, woman 
and child,’’ as all contemporaries agree that 
he did, and he conveniently misreads the 
the numbers of the garrison of Drogheda in 
order to discount Peters’s letter, read in the 
House of Commons on 28 Sept. Unfor- 
tunately for Gardiner, Orrnond’s list was 
taken on 30 August, 1649. and is accurate 
io a man. The garrison consisted of 
2,552, and not a soul besides, and Peters 
added ezxactly 1,000 to this total, while 
all agree that 1,000 ‘‘men, women and 
| children’? were butchered in St. Peter's 
| Church, Drogheda. Their blood rushed into 
the street in such a torrent that the adjoin- 
| ing lane was known as ‘‘ Bloody Street ”’ for 
| years after this. 
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NOTES ON MRS. HUTCHINSON’! 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
(See ante, p. 3). 


After the memoirs proper, the most im- 
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is the one which the Rev. 


portant 
inson 
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Hutchinson described as ‘‘ a kind of diary,”’ 
but which in reality is the author’s first 
sketch of the memoirs. ‘his, at some time 
after the Rev, Julius Hutchinson parted with 
it, was broken up. (ne portion, consisting of 
six leaves, which contained the dialogue 
between Colonel Hutchinson and Lord 
Newark printed in a footnote by the first 
editor (Edition 1808 : 82), was pur- 
chased by the British Museum at the Mor- 
rison sale in December, 1918 (Add. MSS. 
30779). Its existence in the Morrison col- 
lection had been unknown. A second por- 
tion, consisting of 89 leaves, is in a volume 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 25901), 
which bears a note that it was purchased 
from Mrs. Procter, 12 Nov., 1864. Between 
this and the first portion some few sheets 
are missing. The Nottingham Castle 
Museum possesses one further sheet, pur- 
chased from a London bookseller in 1912, 
which followed immediately after the last 
sheet in the British Museum. 

There is no doubt that Add. MSS 39779 
is the commencement of the ‘‘ diary.’’ Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s story begins with a passage 
that corresponds to p. 81 in the printed 
memoirs. The length of the ‘‘diary’’ has 
been definitely ascertained for the first time 
by the discovery of a note in the manuscript 
of the memoirs. At what corresponds to 
p. 250 of the printed version, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson writes :— 

Thus farre was transcribid out of a more 
particular collection. What followes will be 
but a generall sume of those things that were 
done in the garrison till the time of its reduc- 


tion. 

Add. MSS. 25901 contains a note in tha 
handwriting of Charles Hutchinson, ‘the 
youngest son of the editor, who says “it 
differs from the printed memoirs in many 
particulars, generally but not always 
entering more at length into statements and 
circumstances.’’ It has never been printed 
in its entirety, but extracts from it have 
been given by Sir Charles Firth in his edi- 
tion of the memoirs. Two or three sheets 
after the one possessed by the Nottingham 
Castle Museum are required to complete 
the narrative. It may be hoped that these, 
and the other missing portion, will one day 
be traced. 

Along with Add. MSS. 39779 the British 
Museum purchased a letter dated ‘‘ Hollo- 
way, 27th June, 1824,” and signed Char- 
lotte Jones, who has yet to be identified. 
It is addressed to Mrs. Montagu, and asks 





that the sheets of Mrs. Hutchinson’s manu- 
script may be accepted ‘‘ as a testimony of 
my gratitude for your and Mr. Montagu’s 
kind attention to me.’’ An accompanying 
memorandum reads as follows :— 

This fragment of Lucy Hutchinson’s memoir 
was carefully examined and compared with a 
small pocket book kept by her in which she 
noted down remarkable events, and with the 
| MS. life of her Husband, and the handwriting 
| proved to be Mrs, Hutchinson’s. I lent the 
| Pocket Book and the 4 or 5 volumes to Sir 
| Samuel Romilly, and we did not find the 
| smallest variation in the handwriting. 
| The memorandum is signed ‘‘ Anne D. B. 
Montagu,’”’ who can be safely identified as 
the wife of Basil Montagu. A memorandum 
|in similar terms and with the same signa- 
| ture is with the sheet in the Nottingham 
| Castle Museum. In’ it Mrs. Montagu 
| states that she acquired the sheet from “‘ the 
family solicitor’’ of the Hutchinsons, and 
that the original manuscript of the memoirs 





was for some time in her possession. The 
Mrs. Procter from whom the _ British 


Museum acquired the largest portion of the 
‘““diary,’’ was the wife of Barry Cornwall, 
the poet, and a daughter of Mrs. Montagu. 

The ‘‘ small pocket book ’’ to which Mrs. 
Montagu refers, has yet to be traced. Its 
recovery would give great interest to stu- 
dents of the memoirs. 

No information has, as yet, been obtain- 
able of the whereabouts of the manuscript 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s autobiography. The 
manuscript of the two theological works is 
| in the possession of the Rev. C. A. Hutchin- 
json, a descendant of the Rev. Julius 
Hutchinson. 

The British Museum possesses one further 
manuscript of Mrs. Hutchinson (Add. MSS. 





19333) which was purchased at the Arley 
Castle sale, Jan. 8, 1853. It consists 
of her’ translation of Lucretius ‘ De 


Rerum Natura,’ and is dedicated ‘‘ To the 
Right Honorable Arthur, Karle of Anglesey, 
Lord Keeper of His Ma’ties. Privye Seale, 
and one of His Ma’ties. Most Honorable 
Privye Councell.”” Inside the cover is a 
note made by Lord Anglesey: ‘‘ Given me 
June 11th, 1675, by the worthye author Mrs, 
Lucie Hutchinson.”” A copy of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s introduction will be found 
among the appendices to Professor Firth’s 
edition of the memoirs. The translation of 
the first five books is in the very beautiful 
and clerkly hand of an amanuensis, with fre- 
quent side notes in Mrs. MHutchinson’s 
| writing. The translation of the sixth book 
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is entirely in her own hand, and so are the 
| though sadly deficient in his subject, fairly 


‘* arguments ’’ prefixed to each book. 

The Bodleian Library contains several let- 
ters written by Colonel Hutchinson while gov- 
ernor of Nottingham Castle, but none of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s are known to the present writer 
though Professor Firth gives the transcript 
of one about the sale of Owthorpe, without 
stating whether it is still in existence. At 
the time the memoirs were written the per- 
sonal correspondence of the two was _prob- 
ably in Mrs. Hutchinson’s possession. In 
the treatise ‘ On the principles of the Chris- 
tion Religion’ she refers (p. 128, edn. 1817) 
to one letter addressed to her by the 
Colonel. 

According to Thoroton, the Notts county 
historian, George Hutchinson, the Colonel’s 
brother, married Barbara Apsley, the sister 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, and they had one son, 
Allen. It is singular that Mrs. Hutchin- 
son nowhere makes mention of this mar- 


riage, and though she always speaks well | : ( 
' concrete, cob or terre-pisonnée (?) when built 


of her brother-in-law, she has nothing to 
say of her sister, unless it is she who is men- 
tioned as supplanting her as a child in their 
mother’s affections. Any information as to 
the date and place of the marriage would be 
acceptable. The date of George Hutchin- 
son’s death is unknown, but the memoirs 
make it clear that he survived his brother. 
Sypyey Race. 





INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL 
TERMS IN CURRENT SPEECH. 

There must be a large number of words 
belonging to the industrial world, perhaps 
slang in origin, which have come to have a 
fairly extensive circulation in modern 
speech. 

I have in mind a number which appear in 
managerial correspondence (whatever  cri- 
terion that may be) and in_ technical 
publications, 

They are not of the host of words coined 
during the war, nor recentiy invented to 
enable communication to be carried on in 
regard to new discoveries in mechanical 
flight, chemistry, electricity, medicine, etc. ; 
but are names and descriptions of persons, 
things and functions which may be a 
generation old or very much more in their 
use. 

I have only the ‘Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary’ to refer to, which does not help much; 
but with its plea ‘‘ that the most than can 
be hoped is that everyone conversant with 





| His duty 








Scent aerial eaiceasnniaanengss 


any special vocabulary may consider us, 


copious in others,’’ it is to be presumed 
that the compilers have felt obliged to 
restrict themselves somewhat narrowly, 

I have set down a few examples of the 
words I mean; perhaps information may 
be forthcoming as to the extent of their use, 
whether the shades of meaning given at 
correct, what is their etymology, and whe. 
ther they have appeared in print not to 
restricted in its circulation and technicality, 
Perhaps, too, other instances can be given 
which, ignored by the ‘C. O, D.,’ have 
substantial claims to inclusion in a modern 
vocabulary. 

To fleet. To raise or lower by stages within 
the compass of the hoisting gear, temporarily 
supporting the weight between each movement 
while the gear is reset. Examples:—The girder 
was fieeted down on to its abutments by jacks. 
The pile was drawn by fleets with a ten-ton 
crane. 

Shutters or Shuttering. A set of moulds for 
up piecemeal. 

Slasher. <A. traffic foreman on publicworks, 
is to see that materials to be moved 
are not kept waiting for vehicles. 

Straw Boss. An overseer of technical work- 
men. An artizan himself who could do any 
of his men’s work; yet haying enough now 
to appreciate the economic side of work in 
hand, and a leader of men. Perhaps this is 
an Americanism with an origin from the idea 
of one who looks on with hands in pocket 
chewing a straw? d : 

Walking-ganger. A superior foreman on public 
works, analagous to a sergeant-major. 

Leading-hand. The man intharge of a small 
gang who takes a turn at the actual manual 
work involved, but who otherwise directs it. 

Swift. A reel on a stand to carry rope, wire 
or hose, etc.; to be fed to some machine which 
automatically consumes the material or ut- 


winds it. Is not the box carrying the rope of 
a rocket apparatus called a “‘ swift?” 
Perhaps the above will start the ball 
rolling and reveal a whole lot of useful 
words which are hidden away in_ small 
trades and minor professions. 
Henry J. H. Stevens. 


Captain, late R.E. & A.M.I.C.E. 





An Unknown Portrarr or Epwarp VI! 
—Passing through Brussels the other day, 
time allowed me only a hurried half-hour 
to revisit the splendid collection of old 
masters there. Entering one room my efe 
fell, from a distance, on a XVI century pol- 
trait that seemed to show familiar features. 
On my getting nearer it proved to me to le 
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an early portrait of Edward VI, taken 
before he ascended the throne. On further 
investigation I discovered at the bottom of 
the picture two initials, wrought apparently 
in gold thread, and appearing to be pinned 
on to the tunic: E. D. 

This seemed to confirm my impression. 
The picture is labelled: No. 565. Ecole 
Anglaise—Portrait d’un Gentilhomme. 

Perhaps somebody more experienced in 
iconography and a better art critic might be 
interested, and able to settle the matter, and 
suggest the name of the artist? 

W. vEeL Court. 


Captain JamES Cook: Brocrapuy.—I have 
read several paragraphs in ‘N. & Q.’ 
respecting Captain Cook, and the corres- 
pondents interested may not be aware of a 
life written by Hartley Coleridge under tha 
title of ‘ Lives of Distinguished Northerns,’ 
in 1833. It is copiously quoted in J. 
Walker Ord’s ‘ History of Cleveland,’ pub- 
lished in 1846, of which I have a copy, and 
the book is out of print. I shall be pleased, 
however, to give any information from this 
source. 

Jno. Hutcurnson. 


Queries. 
_We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


PrcksNiFF StTREET.—I notice with some 
curiosity that Toxteth, Liverpool, possesses 
a Pecksniff Street. When did it get tha 
name? Is any reason to be assigned for it, 
such as architecture associated with Mercy 
and Charity ? 


THe Gzorce AND VuLturr, CoRNHILL.— 
Callow (‘Old London Taverns,’ Downey and 
(o., 1899) says that the George and Vul- 
ture, Cornhill, was pulled down. Thomas’s 
Coffee House still bears the name, and was 
obviously contiguous to the George and 
Vulture. Can any reader tell me whether 
the said coffee house was actually a part of 
the old tavern, which stood at the head of 
George Yard, Lombard Street ? 

Petit Brev. 


_ Tue Orp Loyat Toast.—Can any reader 
inform me of the origin of the loyal toast 
Church and King’’? 


Perit Brrv. 





ApaM CoLVELL (Cotvi1n).—Information is 
desired as to the military career of Lieuten- 
ant Adam Colvell, whose name appears in, 
Additional MS. No. 33590—Roll ot indigent 
Royalist Officers (1663-1667)—under ‘ Dur- 
ham Dragoons.’ 

He was really Adam Colvin of Bolam in 
the parish of Gainford, Co. Durham. He 


was buried, as Captain Colvill, at All 
Saints’ Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 18 
May, 1698. 

J. H. Leste, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 

LAWRENCE Famuties, 1628-1648.—Can any- 
one connect the Lawrences who occur in the 
following Chancery suits with any of the 
published Lawrence pedigrees ? 

(1) 30 June, 1628 (Chancery proceedings, 
444-51). Henry Lawrence of Estington 
(Kastington), Gloucestershire, says that 
about two years past he was seised of a free- 
hold for life with remainder to his younger 
brother Giles; that there was a treaty ot 
marriage between himself and Henry 
Ovenell of Yarnworth (Yanworth), Glouces- 
tershire, clerk, for Margaret Ovenell, his 
daughter; that a portion of £100 was prom- 
ised in return for a surrender of the said 
lands in settlement, and banns were _ pub- 
lished three times in Yarnworth church, but 
Henry delays to give his daughter, and doth 
practise and persuade with her to withdraw 
her love from the orator. 

(2) 27 June, 1634 (Chancery proceedings, 
L-—63—48). Adam Lawrence of London, 
merchant, says that Edmund Berowe of 
Hardwick, Gloucestershire, esquire, granted 
a mortgage to him. John, eldest son of 
Edmund Berowe, is mentioned. 

(3) 20 June, 1648 (Robert Lawrence v. 
Robert Steward, Chancery proceedings, 
L—16—37). Sarah, daughter and heir of 
Robert Lawrence of Stoke-cum-Quy., Cam- 
bridgeshire, married John Childe. 

TEMPLAR. 

‘Break 0’ THE Day ’—SonG MENTIONED IN 
‘Tress or THE DurBERVILLES.’—I have pre- 
pared a lecture dealing with the music men- 
tioned in Thomas Hardy’s works, and have 
been able to trace all except a song entitled 
‘Break o’ the Day,’ to which reference is 
made in ‘Tess of the Durbervilles.’ Mr. Hardy 
himself tells me he only heard snatches of it 
when a boy, and he fears it is quite lost. 
He says, however, that it dates much earlier 
than the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Could any reader put me on the track of it? 

Butrter Woop. 
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Fincer Rives tT1ep To THE Waist.—In a| 
series of family portraits of the seventeenth | 
century many of the ladies are shown wear- | 
ing on the little finger a ring to which is | 


fastened a narrow biack ribbon tied round 
the wrist. On the marble effigy of Lady 
Elizabeth Culpeper (died 1638) in Holling- 
bourne Church, Kent, a jewelled ring is 
carved on both little fingers with similar 
cords attached. This is the only effigy I 
know where such attachment is represented, 
and I shall be glad to hear of any other 
examples. Had the fastening any meaning, 
or what was its object ? 
Ipa M. Ropex. 


Brars-Den Hatt.—In a collection of Sur- 
rey prints made some eighty years ago, and 
formerly in my library at Garratts Hall, 
Banstead, is one entitled ‘The Western 
prospect of Bears-Den Hall in Co. Surrey.’ 
It represents a ruined cottage with a bear 
outside the door, a rough fence in the fore- 
ground and at foot, surmounted by a head 


with two faces, two shields, the dexter bear- | 
In the | 


ing a tree, and the sinister a tent. 
place of the supporters are (dexter) a 
crutch and (sinister) a crutch stick. Beneath 
is the motto: ‘‘ Non sine socio.” 
inscription at foot is in French 
Greek characters: ‘‘ Aux connoisseurs de la 
connaissance.’? Above, in the two top 
corners are the following references : 

A. The Den’s front. 

B. The Beare. 

C. The Chimney. 

The Door. 
The Avenue and Greate Gate. 
The Office of Foxes Eggs. 
G. Reservoire for Water. 
H. The Bear’s Bed-Chamber. 
ii. Supporters to the Arms. The Crest, Twe- 

Chinns, 

CT. Crab Tree. N. Numps. 

K. Crab Tree Transmigrated. 

O. The Oven or Cellar. 

P. Smoak by Chauce. 

The K (Crab Tree) is represented by a 
flying bird. 

The Brit. Mus. has a copy of the print, 
but can throw no light on its meaning. 
There is no date or name of engraver. 


itt 


Can any of your readers throw any light | 


on the puzzle? My own idea is that it may 
be a political skit and the Foxes’ Eggs may 
have some reference to a 
family of that distinguished and unprin- 
cipled statesman. 

The knights of the shire during the period 
were as follows :— 


The | 
(but in | 


member of the | 


1727/54. A. Onslow, T. 
Babliin, T. Budgeon. 


Scawen, C, 


1761. Geo. Unslow, Sir F. Vincent. 
1774. J. Scawen. 

| 1780. A. Keppel, Sir J. Mawbey, 

| 1784. W. Norton, Sir J. Mawbey. 


| 1790. Lord W. Kussell, W. 
| Sir J. Frederick. 

| F,. A. H. Lampert, 

| Colonel. 
| Barr, Musica Composrr.—I should be 
| glad of information respecting the composer 
| Baif, who is said to have written music for 
| the performance of Trissino’s ‘ Sofonisba,’ 
when it was performed before Henry II at 
Blois. E. R. 


Putreney MHoret, Piccapitty. — When 
was 105, Piccadilly, opened as a hotel? I 
know the account given by Mr. Dasent in 
his book on Piccadilly. It is not quite clear 
from his account whether Escudier the 
restaurateur was the first to open it in 1812, 

J. M. Butzocs. 


E. Finch, 


FREEDOM FROM Tott.—It is recorded in 
Dedd’s ‘ Food of London ’ (Longman, Brown 
| and Green, 1856), in connection with Spital- 
fields Market, that any produce brought 
from Enfield is exempt both from road tolls 
and market tolls. This exemption has been 
traced to the fact that when the metropolis 
was visited by the plague in 1665, Enfield 
was almost the only place having the cour- 
age to send vegetable supplies to the stricken 
city, and the toll exemption was a kind of 
perpetual reward for that considerate ser- 
' vice. Is that exemption still in force, and 
| are there other districts in this county 
enjoying an immunity from charge for simi- 
| lar services ? 


H. Prosser CHaNTer. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Promissory HaLrpenny.—I have by me a 
promissory halfpenny concerning which I 
desire information. Obverse: Head facing 
left, superscribed ‘‘ John Howard, F.R.S.” 
Reverse: A monogram (? T. I. C. C.) sur- 
mounted by the date 1792, and encircled 
'by the words ‘‘ Birmingham Promissory 
Halfpenny.” Edge: ‘‘ Payable at (?) 
Hachmans Warehouse, Birmingham.”’ 

Is it rare? Is it a mule? 


TORY. 
Incotpspy Lecenps: ‘‘ Bompay  FEvx- 
| CIBLES,’” “© WuitecHaPEL NEEDLES.” — 


Thanks to many correspondents of ‘N. & Q.' 
| I have nearly concluded my annotations to 
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the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ but one or two} THe Missat iN Frencu, a.p. 1650,—Can 


yeferences still evade me. 

1, On p. 6 in ‘ The Spectre of Tappington,’ 
Charles Seaforth is described as ‘‘ Lieuten- | 
ant in the Hon. East India Company’s | 
second regiment of Bombay Fencibles,’’ Is | 
this an imaginary regiment, or did it exist? | 
If so, can anyone tell me anything about | 
it or whence I can find out? | 

2. On p. 75 in ‘ The Leech of Folkestone’ | 
reference is made to ‘‘ Whitechapel Needles.’ 
What were they ? 


Witi1am Butt. 

House of Commons. 

InscRIPTIONS ON MuseRIconpD SeEaTs IN 
Wuattey Parish Cuurcu. — During a 
recent visit in the Whalley district I was | 
much interested by three inscriptions on the | 
beautifully carved misericords under the 
still more beautifully carved choir stalls, 
now in the Parish Church, which had orig- | 
inally stood in the chapel of the ancient 
Abbey close by, the ruins of which are being 
carefully preserved. The inscriptions I 
refer to are as follows: 

1, Under seat carved with grapes 
initials W. W.: ‘‘Semper gaudentes 
ista Sede sedentes.”’ 

2. Under seat carved with a,man shoeing | 


| 
| 


and 
sint | 


a goose: ‘‘ Whoso melles hym of yt al men | 
dos let hym cum here and choz ye ghos’”’ (in 
one line). 


3. Under seat carved with a satyr holding 
a club, and a woman: ‘‘ Pensey molt el 
parles poy.’’ 

These appear to date from the first half 
of the fifteenth century. The choir stalls 
seem to have been considerably restored and | 
adapted in parts. 

Any information on these carvings would | 
be much appreciated. 

VaLENTINE J. O'Hara. | 

Mackenzie or Brecuty. — JT should be! 
much obliged if any reader would give me | 
information as to the ancestry of the family | 
of Mackenzie living in Brechin in the | 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. | 

(Rev.) THomas MackENzIn. | 

Konarsxr Fawrty.—I should be glad if | 

any reader could supply me with a pedigree | 
| 
| 





of the ancient Polish family of Konarski, 
especially the descendants of Samuel 
Konarski, Woiwode of Marienberg (seven- | 
teenth century). Some of the later members | 
of the family settled in England. | 
Laurance M, Wvtcxo. | 

142, Kinfauns Road, | 
Goodmayes, Essex. 


anyone throw light on this circumstance. 


| related by Dr. Allestree of Eton, in his 


sermon (1673) on ‘‘The Divine Autority 
and Usefulness of the Holy Scripture ’”’ ? 
And truly when the Roman Missal was turn’d 
lately into French, and had bin allow’d to be 
so by the general Assembly of the Ne in 
the year 1650, and when it was done it had the 
usual approbation of the Doctors and some 
Bishops, and then was printed at Paris with 
the license of the Vicars general of their Arch- 
bishop: Yet another general assembly of the 
Clergy in the year 1660, whereat there were 
36 Bishops, upon pain of excommunication for- 
bid any one to read it, and condemn not only 
that present traduction, but the thing in 


| general as poysonous, in an Encyclical Epistle 


to all the Prelates of the Kingdom. 

He goes on to quote the Bull of 
Alexander VII, condemning the 
Missal :— 

Missale prefatum Gallico idiomate conscrip- 
tum vel in posterum alias quomodolibet con- 
scribendum & evulgandum perpetuo damnamus, 
reprobamus, & interdicimus. 

I suppose all this to be somehow connected 
with Jansenism. At any rate, this Missal 
was suppressed, and copies of it must be 


Pope 
French 


| scarce, 


Ricuarp FE. THornToN. 
224, 24th Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Wvyecottar Hatz, Lancasuire.—I should 
be greatly obliged if any reader could give 
me any information relating to Wyecollar 
Hall, Lancashire, its history and owners, 
or refer me to some publication in which the 
information may be found. 

Frank REnnNIeE. 


Brarr.—I should be glad if any reader 


‘could furnish me with particulars of the 


parentage of the following persons :— 
1. James Blair, contractor; resided at 


| “otherstone in Yorkshire in or about the 


year 1852-3. He was engaged in the build- 
ing of the model village of Saltaire on the 
banks of the Aire in the year 1853. 

2. The Rev. Robert Hugh Blair, M.A., 
brother of John; founder (in 1866) of the 
school for the education of the blind sons of 
gentlemen in the city of Worcester. It is 
not known at which university he graduated. 

Freperick G. Brarr. 


J. C. M. Bettew.—I should be obliged if 
any reader could inform me whether a 
memoir of the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, the 
ponular preacher and elocutionist (d. about 
1874) has ever been published, or where any 


| information as to his life can be obtained 
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beyond the sources mentioned in the 
DD. Ne B,” 


H. J. AYLrryre. 


County Kerry Faminies.—I am compiling a 
‘Handbook of County Kerry Family History.’ 
I should be very glad to receive for it the 
particulars of any family histories or bio- 
graphies, and references to any pedigrees, 
articles, etc., other than those in the various 
histories of Kerry, the ‘Landed Gentry’ and 
similar well-known books. 

(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 

St. Mark’s Vicarage, 

66, Myddelton Square, E.C.1. 





Replies. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE PLACE-NAMES: 
STEEPLE MORDEN AND GUILDEN 
MORDEN. 

(12 S. xii. 451). 


(1) Tradition here says that the two 
churches of the sister parishes of Steeple 


Morden and Guiiden Morden were built by | 
two sisters, the church in the former parislt | 
being distinguished by its lofty steeple, and | 


the church in the latter parish by the ornate 


gilding of its smaller steeple and its roof. | 


As is usually the case, tradition without 
much support of documentary evidence has 
been called in question. It is, however, cer- 
tain that the church of Steeple Morden 
formerly had a central tower between the 
chancel and the nave, surmounted by ‘‘a 
lofty steeple.’”? This steeple fell about the 
year 1630, and by its fall destroyed 
chancel. The authority for 
ments is found in a memorandum by Robert 
Pinck, Warden of New College, dated Aug. 
27, 1632; in the Record of Archbishop 
Laud’s Visitation at Cambridge in the 
year 1638; and in Cole’s Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, circa 1770, or rather 
earlier. 

(2) Cole makes a query: whether the 
steeple did give name to the village to dis- 
tinguish it from the other? And whether it 
took not that denomination from the family 


name of Staples who have arms in the win- | 


dows. (I cannot give any information as to 
the Staples family here.” The name of fhe 
parish on _ the chalice, 
‘* Stepel.’’) 


the | 
these state- | 


date 1569, is| 


(3) A former incumbent of Guilden Mor- | 





den, whom I consuited on the point, some 
| two years ago, conjectured that Steepie Mor- 
den may have been so called trom the fact 
of its standing on a little eminence or rather 
at the end of a slight ridge or steep. He 
said this thought had struck him in lookiug 
from Guilden Morden towards Steeple Mor- 
den. He imagined that Guilden Morden 
might have been so named from there having 
been some guild there. Another gentleman, 
learned in local history, has made the same 
conjecture to me. (As to this, I have not 
met with any evidence of the existence of a 
guild there; and the supposition appears to 
have been made in order to explain the 
name). 

(4) Morden has been explained as the 
hollow or shelter in the moor. (As to this, 
Steeple Morden, though it may have beena 
shelter, is not geographically a ‘‘ hollow.” 
It has been thought that these two parishes, 
which are several miles in length and on tle 
average barely one mile each in breadth, 
may have been sheep-walks or cattle-runs, 
the ground at the southern ends being con- 
| siderably higher ground than that at the 
| northern ends). 





W. H. Evans. 
The Rectory House, 
Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire. 

The local tradition is that Steeple Morden 
| is so called because there is no steeple, and 
that Guilden Morden should be ‘‘ gilded” 
(as occurs on the chalice, if I remember 
right) because there was a ‘‘ gilded ’’ steeple. 


steeple, which fell down in the eighteenth 
century, and I suggest that this was old, 
and was a distinguishing mark for some 
centuries. 
| hand, had no steeple (only a tower) until 
| 1686 (or thereabouts), so that Steeple Mor- 
| den was distinctive. 

| Again, it must not be overlooked that 
| Steeple Morden is on a distinct ridge of 
|Jand, and that it is approached from either 


| side of the ridge by hills—-steep for Cam- 


| bridgeshire. 
Guilden Morden may be derived from 
| Guild—property held by a _ guild. In 


Cheshire there is Guilden Sutton. 
| Morden is said to mean the Den, 
| dune (a small stream) on the moor.  Cer- 
/ tainly a stream (one of the sources of the 
Cam) divides the two parishes. 

A. Luxyn WrittraMs. 
Late Vicar of Guilden Morden. 





In fact Steeple Morden had a large 


Guilden Morden, on the other § 


dene, & 
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BURIED IN LINEN. 
(12 S. xii. 512). 


Until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the .suxury of cotfined buria: was 
rarely enjoyed by any but the very wealthy. 
The usuai: method employed was to wrap | 
the corpse 1n a shroud of woollen or some 
other coarse materiai; but in the case of 
persons possessed of some small degree of 
wealth, linen was employed for this purpose. 
In 1666 an Act was passed forbidding this 
practice and enjoining that wool only was 
to be employed for the shroud. This was 
repealed by a subsequent Act in 1678, which 
re-enacted the provisions of the Act of 1666, 
and provided heavy penalties for its 
infringement, and the parson was required 
not only to keep a register of burials but 
also to make a_ separate affidavit with 
respect to each burial that the provisions of 
the Act had been complied with. By a 
later Act, passed in 1680, 1t was provided | 
that, if there was no Justice or other person 


authorised to witness an affidavit in the 
locality, the parson of a _ neighbouring 
parish might do so. 

Of course it was always open to the 


family of the deceased person to bury the | 
corpse in a linen shroud and pay the fine 
of £5 prescribed for an infringement of the | 
law. In such cases the parson would be 
bound to enter this entertaining fact in the 
register of burials. 

The reason for this extraordinary law is 
to be found in the Preamble of the Act of 
1678, which recites that the previous Act 
was passed in order to lessen the importa- | 
tion of linen from beyond the seas. Whether | 
this was the real] reason or whether it was | 
rather of the nature of a sumptuary law 
it is difficult to determine. 

The Acts of 1678 and 1680 were both | 
repealed by an Act passed in 1814, and | 
therefore no longer appear on the Statute | 
Book. | 

It may be added that, in many parishes, | 
the practice of keeping a separate register 
of burials had its origin in the requirements | 
of these ‘“‘Burial in Woollen Acts.’”’ I do 
not know how far the Rickmansworth Regis- | 
ters go back, but W. E. E. will probably | 
find that there are no references to trial | 
in linen prior to 1666. | 

G. Kenneto Strucnerr. 

In some parish registers, e.g., those of 

West Halton, Lincs., burial in woollen is | 


| Charles II, c. 1 (1680). 


. frequently recorded—some woollen material 
| was ordered to be employed in all cases by 


18 Charles II, c. 4 (1666). This statute 
was superseded by 30 Charles II, st. i. c. 3 
(1677), which enforced new regulations, and 


inflicted a penalty of £5 whenever a person 


was buried in stuff other than woollen. 
Further regulations were made by 32 
These Acts were 
repealed by 54 Geo. III, c. 108 (1814) (Town- 
send’s ‘ Manual of Dates,’ 4th ed., 1874, 
under Burial). 

Some people appear to have preferred 
linen, and to have paid the fine rather than 
use woollen. Hence Pope’s lines on Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress, who died 1731: 

Odious! in woollen! ’t would a saint 

(Were the last words that poor 

spoke). 

No! let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless 


rovoke! 
arcissa 


ace ; 
One would not sure be frightful when one’s 


€ > 
And—Betty—give these cheeks a little red.— 
‘Moral Essays.’ Ep. 1. 


a 2. 2 

Winterton, Lincs. 

In Bradfield Combust Church, near Bury 
Saint Edmunds, Suffolk, the following entry 
ovcurs in the burial register: ‘‘ Timothy 
Constable was buried June 13, 1730 (an 
affidavit was brought within 8 days).’’ I 


| understood from the late Sir Wm. Foster, 


F.S.A., that this implied, the body was 
duly wrapped in wool. 
CrirrorD C. WootraRn. 

68, St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot. 

This is a more considerate entry in the 
parish records than the ambiguous term 
‘* Payd the penalty,” which appears in 
records in other parts of the country. The 
latter phrase is in the Twickenham records 
after the entry of the buria! of Godfrey 
Kneller, and people unacauainted with the 
old statutes regulating burials are apt to 
think the deceased person was guilty of 
some legal or moral delinquency. ‘‘ Buried 
in linen’? has reference to the sumptuary 
law 18 and 19 of Charles II, c. 4, passed 
‘¢for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacturers and the prevention of the 
exploitation of moneys for the burying and 
importing of linen,”’ and it was enacted that 
after the 25th March, 1667, no person shall 
he ‘buried in any shirt, shift or sheete, 


| other than should be made of wooll onely.”’ 
The 


statute, however, was  disobeved, 
because the people who were able to give 
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mformation as to the infringement of the 
law were the ones interested in the conceat- 
ment of the offence. To remedy this a more 
drastic law was passed in 1678 (30 Charlies 
11, c. 3), which required an entry to be 
made of the ciergy in the registry stating 
the law had been complied with, and within 
eight days after a burial an affidavit to 
that effect had to be filed. The penalty for 
burying in linen was £5, and wealthy people 
considered it a tax rather than a penalty 
for the infringement of the law. Gen- 
erally, 50s. went to the poor and 50s. to the 
informer. Volume xviii of ‘ Sussex Archeo- 
logia,’ at p. 192, contains an_ excellent 
example of a declaration made by relatives 
as to a burial. It is: 

Elizabeth Bryant, of the parish of Radmill, 
in the county of Sussex, make oath, that Eliza- 
ve oe lately deceased, was not 
put in, wrapt up, or wound up, or buried in 
any shirt, shift, sheet or shroud made or 
mingled with flax, hemp, silk, nair, gold or silver 
or other than what is made of slreep’s wool 
only, nor in any coffin lined or faced with any 
eloth, shift, or any other.thing whatsoever 
made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, 
gold or silver, or any other material contrary 
to the late Act of Parliament for burying in 
woollen, but sheep’s wool only. Dated the 16th 
day of January, 1724. 

The law of burying woollen was extended 
to Ireland, Irish Act 7 George II, c. 13, in 
1733, but it was not enforced by the Irish. 
The Englishstatutes were repealed in 1814. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


This refers to the fact that an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1678 to compel 
every one to be buried in woollen so as to 
revive the sheep industry. It was enforced 
by a fine, and rich people often preferred to 
pay rather than abandon the old custom of 
burying their dead in linen bands and 
garments. 

A book called the ‘‘Affidavit Book ’’ had 
to be kept for the entry of each burial, and 
signed to shew that the corpse was ‘“‘ buried 
in woollen.’’ This was commonly called the 
‘‘ Davy Book,” and it affords valuable 
genealogical evidence of next of kin. The 
Act was finally repealed in 1814, having long 
fallen out of use both in Engalnd and Ire- 
land. I do not know if the Irish Affidavit 
books exist; perhaps some reader would 
kindly inform me on this point. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 





NON VOX SED voTuM (12 8. xii. 431, 499). 
-—The distich, 

Non sed votum, non cordula musica sed 

or, 

Non clamor sed amor, clangit in aure Dei, 
given, under the heading ‘* Un avisamaint 
vers il Benevol Lectur, in seis orar @ can- 
tar,’ on p. 563 of the Romansch ‘ Zardin 
da L’Orina Fidele’ (Chur, 1711) is certainly 
not by Ulrico de Salutz. It occurs much 
earlier. 

In ‘ Carminum Proverbialium Loci Com. 
munes’ (London, 1577), p. 178, under the 
general heading ‘‘ Precatio et Votum,’’ we 
have what is practically the same couplet: 

Non vox, sed votum: non musica carmina, 

sed cor: 

Non clamor, sed amor, sonat [sic] in aure 


ei. 

The substitution of the impossible  sonat 
for clangit is curious, The printer’s com- 
positor or the compiler of the work seems to 
have put a word of similar meaning to the 
right word. In the ‘ Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society,’ vol. xii., p. 244; 
Dr. R. B. McKerrow shews that the error 
of ‘‘ substituting another word of the same 
meaning can quite easily be explained by 
this practice of reading a few words at a 
time and trusting to the memory.’’ 

In Andreas Gartner’s collection ‘ Pro- 
verbialia Dicteria,’ 1574, p. 91 verso, under 
‘ Pietas,’ the line 

Non clamor sed amor clangit in aure Dei 
is given by itself. 

On p. 105 in the second part 
Nicolaus Reusner’s 
we find: 

Non clangor reddit placabile numen, at angor: 

Non clamor, sed amor regnat in aure Dei. 

Lines 19 and 20 of some complimentary 
verses by Johannes Martinus prefixed to the 
‘Zardin da L’Orma Fidele’ are: 

Quum votum non vox, non chordula Musica 

sed cor 

Non clamor sed amor clangat in aure Dei. 

They are marked as a quotation. 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

The motto, ‘‘ Non vox sed votum, non 
cordula musica sed cor,’’ is on the 5th bell 
at Kettering in Northamptonshire, dated 
1630, and bearing a cross used by Thomas 
Norris of Stamford. 


(1601) of 
‘ Aenigmatographia,’ 


A. D. Tyssen. 


Epponina (‘‘ Appontna ’’) (12S. xii, 492). 
— The name is an error and should be 
Epponina. ‘A Catalogue of the Works of 
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Mr. West ’* in Part II (1820) of John | says that Sabinus was discovered and taken 
Galt’s ‘Life of Benjamin West, Esq.,’ in- | to Rome and put to death with his wife, 
cludes (p. 231) ‘‘ The picture of Eponina | though she brought her children into the 
with her Children, giving Bread to her | emperor’s presence and made a_ pathetic 
Husband when in Conceaiment.’’ Tacitus, | appeal which drew tears from all. 
‘Histories,’ iv. 67, after describing the ; : 
et a cak Wy Wie Seal teumeal sesiipnianmngen 
the Gallic Lingones who had risen against | Letrer or Hoop to Mark Lemon (12 Sy 
Rome under their chief Julius Sabinus, | xii. 509).—This letter calls for criticism. 
says (in Sir Henry Savile’s Elizabethan ver- | Though a date is wanting, the period within 
sion) : Pada it should come is clearly determined 
| 


Sabinus as rashly he enterprised to give| by the address. Hood removed to Devon. 
battaile without due circumspection, so with-| shire Lodge, New Finchley Road, “ just 
out feare of shame he ran cowardly away: and | after Christmas, 1843,” according to his 
to raise a rumour that he was dead, he set | hter’s ‘M 2 a ie pac j # 
on fire the house into which he was knowne to | 4aug ters ‘1 emorials of Thomas Hood, 
have fled, and there was supposéd voluntarily | and died there on the 3rd of May, 1845. 
to mare = his _ bt anges hea in con- Now the letter has ‘‘ N.W.’’ at the end of 

nien ace we Wl 5. y y wh meanes, , ivi 
ied pol shifts he prolonged A jor the space the address. _ But London was first divided 
of nine yeeres, and withall the rare faithful- | 12to postal districts by Sir (then Mr.) Row- 
nesse of his friends, and the memorable | land Hill, when secretary to the Post Office, 
example of his wife Epponina. | in December, 1856. See 10 S. vi. 163. At- 

Unfortunately that part of the ‘ His- | tention was again called to this important 
tories’ in which Tacitus redeemed his pro- | fact at 12 8. vii. 493, under the heading 
mise has not survived. »The story, however, | ‘A Letter of Thackeray.’ 
or one version of it is told in Plutarch’s| Further. it would apear, at first_ sight, 
‘Epwrixds (‘ Amatorius’) chap. 25, and / that the note was intended to accompany a 
may be read in English in the 58th chapter | contribution of Hood’s sent to Mark Lemon 
of Merivale’s ‘ History of the Romans under | as editor. Lemon edited several journals in 
the Empire,’ or in W. W. Capes’s ‘ The | the course of his life, the best known being 
Early Empire,’ chap. ix. In Plutarch | Punch, of which he had charge from the 
the heroine is named Empone, and in} 1st number, July 17, 1841, till his death 
Xiphilinus’s «‘ Epitome of Dion Cassius,’ | in 1870. 

Ixvi, 16, Peponilla, and there are other dis-| But the six lines of which Hood asks 
crepancies. Briefly, Plutarch’s version is | ‘‘ How do you think this would do?’ are 
that Sabinus concealed himself in an under- | (with the variant A-chanting for A Chaunt- 
ground vault and sent a messenger to | ing) the first stanza of Hood’s well-known 
inform his wife that he had poisoned him- | poem, ‘ The Last Man,’ which was published 
self, hoping that her genuine sorrow would | in 1826, in the first series of his ‘ Whims 
confirm the report of his death. Her grief, | and Oddities.’ Lemon, by the way, was 
however, was so excessive that on learning | born on Nov. 30, 1809. Until these diffi- 
it he let her know the truth. She kept up a/ culties can be explained away, the letter 
show of mourning, but secretly visited him | cannot be accepted as genuine. 

by night. After seven months she  jour- | Eowann Benstx. 
neyed to Rome in the hope of obtaining a | 

pardon for her husband, whom she took ‘A Human Document” (12 S. xii. 392, 
with her in disguise. Her errand was a | 436, 458).—This is the English translation 
failure, and returning she spent most of her | of the French phrase ‘‘ document humain,”’ 
time with him in this subterranean retreat, | coined by Edmond de Goncourt (1822-96). 
occasionally visiting her friends. She bore; While the older poets in their creations 
two children, like a lioness in a den, says | attached great importance to the invention 
Plutarch, concealing this from hér acquain-/|on the plot, the thrilling composition, and 
tance. According to Plutarch she was put | the development of the action, the funda- 
to death by the Emperor Vespasian, whom | mental principle of the: naturalistic school, 
she provoked by her bold language. Dion | of which Zola and the brothers Goncourt 
_ | y é - 

"Ws, dain th, Romper of jghthond | Wee, SH tonne 
Wet a Seer eae Oe ee | fically exact analysis of the soul life, the 
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reproduction of a collection of ‘‘ documents 
humains,’’ ‘‘ human documents.’’ 

We find the expression first in the preface 
to Edmond de Goncourt’s collection of tales 
entitled ‘ Quelques Créatures de ce Temps’ 
(Paris, 1876). In the preface to his novel 
‘La Faustine’ (Paris, 1882), Goncourt 
even explicitly lays claim to the authorship 


of the word, saying, ‘‘ Cette expression trés | 


la 
expression, 


blaguée dans le moment, j’en réclame 
paternité, la regardant, cette 


comme la formule définissant le mieux et la , 
le mode nouveau de | 


plus significativement, 
travail de l’école qui a succédé au roman- 
tisme: l’école du document humain.”’ 
his novel ‘Les Fréres Zemganno’ 
1879) he explains more fully how all the 
persons of whom he speaks, all their condi- 
tions of life, could only be depicted_through 
an immense storing-up of observations—in 
short, by means of an accumulation 

dune collection de 


documents humains, 
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As stated in the ‘N. E. D.,’ the word 
makes it first appearance in English litera. 
was employed by 
John Heywood, the epigrammatist. Now 
although Heywood was essentially a coiner of 
words and phrases, there is no evidence to 
shew that he was the originator of the term, 
in fact it is more than likely otherwise, as 
only six years after Heywood’s use of the 
word, it was incorporated in the ‘ Abced- 
of Richard Huloet, the lexico. 
grapher, and described there as a colloquial- 
ism. This is what Huloet has to say on the 


| point :— 


In | 
(Paris, 


semblable & ces montagnes de calepins de poche | 


qui représentent, & la mort d’un peintre, tous 
les croquis de sa vie. ; 
bien hau’, les documents humains font les bons 


livres: les livres ot il y a de la vraie humanité | 


sur ses jambes. 


After Goncourt, Emile Zola has, in his | 


critical book, ‘Le Roman Expérimental ’ 
(Paris, 1880), and especially in the chapter 
‘Les documents humains’ (p. 255 sqq.), 
more amply explained his view and aims. 

Very felicitously Arthur Symons, in ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’ (11th ed., vol. 
xii., p. 231), terms human documents the 
‘* inédit of life.’’ 

A. B. 


Lune pe Mier (12 S. xii. 492). — Some 
three months ago I contributed to the 
columns of the Daily Chronicle an article 


on the origin of the term ‘‘ honeymoon”’; | 


and it may therefore interest your corres- 
pondent if I repeat the purport of it. 

According to several authorities (includ- 
ing Pulleyn in his ‘ Etymological Compne- 
dium,’ and Dr. E. Cobham Brewer), the 
word has reference to an old Teutonic rite 
of drinking metheglin, or honeyed wine, for 
a period of thirty days after a wedding; 
but this derivation is open to much doubt, 
and it seems that the term really has no 
reference to the period of a lunar month, 
but compares the mutual affections of newly 
married persons to the changing moon, 
which is no sooner full than it begins to 
wane. 


Hony mone: a terme prouerbially applied 
to such as be newe maried, whiche wyll not 
fall out at the first, but thone loueth the other 
at the beginnynge exceedingly, the likelyhode 
of theyr exceadynge loue appearing to aswage, 
ye which time the vulgar people cal the hony 
mone. 


In 1656, too, Thomas Blount uses the 
word in his ‘ Glossographia,’ where he gives 
the terse derivative definition, ‘‘ It is honey 


; | now, but will change as the moon.’ 
Car seuls, disons-le | 


In regard to the French term, ‘‘lune de 
miel,” therefore, may I suggest that 
although it makes its entry into French 
literature in ‘ Zadig,’ as stated in Littré’s 
monumental dictionary, it may be that Vol. 
taire was not actually the originator of the 
phrase, in the same way that the English 
equivalent is probably not a creation of 
Thomas Heywood. 

GILBERT JoHN ANDERSON. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 


Curious Bisizs (12 S. xii. 492; 138. 
i. 17).—Reference should be made to 11 §. 
ii. 284, where are cited nineteen ‘‘ Bibles 
with Curious Readings,’? among which ar 
given those mentioned by Mr. J. B. 
McGovern, except the ‘‘ Murderers Bible.” 

In ‘The Evolution of the English Bible,’ 
by H. W. Hoare, 2nd edit., 1902, p. 328, 
appears a list of eleven ‘‘ Bibles, with 
Curious Titles.” Among these titles are:— 

The Goose Bible.—The Dort editions of 
the Genevan. The Dort press had a goos 
for its emblem. 

The Leda Bible.—Second edition of Bis 
hops’ Bible (This had a woodcut of Leda 
and the Swan to decorate the initial letter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews). 

The Murderers Bible. — Mr. Hoare’s 
account of the Murderers Bible differs from 
that given by Mr. McGovern. He says 
that it was ‘so called from a misprint of 
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‘murderers’ for ‘murmurers’ in Jude, | 
yerse 16.” 

The other eight Bibies of this list are to 
be found at 11 S. ut supra. 

Rozert Prerpoint. 

Kine Oswalp (12 8. xii. 512, s.v. ‘ Refer- 
ence Wanted.’).—The answer to my query 
supplied by the Editor, giving 4 8. xi. 597 
as the source required, is evidently the 
correct one for King or Saint Oswald, in 
connection with the foundation of Winwick 
Church, is the subject of the note in Har- 
land’s ‘ Legends.’ Harland’s rendering of 
the inscription, however, differs slightly from 
that given at the above reference, and is 
disfigured by two absurd misprints : 





Hic locus, Oswalde, quondam oplacint tibi 
valde; | 
Northanhumbrorum fueras Rex, nuncque | 
Polorum 


Regna tenes, loco papus Marcelde vocato. 
The italics are mine, to emphasise the 
blunders, which probably can be accounted 
for by taking the in for ui and the second 
pin papus for an elongated double s. But 
which version of the inscription is correct? 
Perhaps a visitor to Winwick Church could 
tell us. Also what is the meaning of 
‘Polorum regna tenes’’? Harland trans- 
lates the inscription thus— 
This place, O Oswald, formerly pleased thee | 
Greatly ; | 
Thou wert King of the Northumbrians, and 
now of the Poles (?); 
Thou holdest the Kingdom in the place called 
Marcelde 
[Macer or Mackerfield]. | 
Here surely our antiquary is caught nod- 
ding in his Latinity, for the last line cannot 
but mean ‘‘ suffered in the piace (or field) | 
called Marcelde,’’ indicating the spot where | 
he was martyred. 





J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. ; 

[The “‘ regna polorum ” are surely meant for 
the realms of heaven, though the use of the 
plural “polorum” is perhaps due to the | 
exigencies of the leonine verse}. 

Rooptorrs (12 S. xii. 510).—The rood- 
loft existed in the primitive church, where 
it took the place of a large pulpit, in which 
several priests could stand at the same time, 
and it was used not only as the spot from 
which the epistle and the gospel were read, 


but also as that from which proclamations | 


of particular solemnity were made. Mar- 
tin I ordered that the canons of the Lateran 


Council should be read from the roodloft | 
of the church of St. Cyprian, and some of! 


| of ambos for that purpose. 
ambos is still continued in Milan Cathedral. 


jor ‘* bleach’’ 


the capitularies of Charlemagne were com- 


| municated to the world in a similar fashion. 


Most French churches had roodlofts, but 
many of them have disappeared; German 
churches were less richly endowed in this 
respect, but Ferguson teils us that in Ger- 
many the roodlofts were used as_ the lec- 
torium, that is, virtually as the pulpit of 
the church. They had a dangerous rival in 
the pulpit, which had come into general use 
by the seventeenth century. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

Authors’ Club, Whitehall, $.W.1. 

The most authoritative account for rood 
lofts in England is Mr. Francis Bond’s 
‘Screens and Galleries in English Churches ’ 
(London, 1908). Baxusa is, however, wrong 
in supposing that they were peculiar to 
England. They were very common in north- 
ern and central Europe from the thirteenth 
century. See for France J. B. Thiers, 
‘Traité sur les Jubés’ (Paris, 1688), ang 
generally the illustrated article ‘ Rood,’ in 
the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ by Dom G. 
Cyprian Alston, O.S.B. 

The use of the rood-loft for the chanting 
of the epistle and gospel at High Mass 
seems to be a development of the earlier use 
This use of 


Joun B. WarInewRicut. 
The presence of roodloft piscinas in some 


| ancient churches shows that one of the uses 
of roodlofts was to carry an alter. 


ARMIGER. 
‘*Buack ’” AND ITS VARIANTS IN Puace- 
Names (12 S. xii, 80, 438).—Permit me 
space to suggest the following tightly com- 
pressed theory that ‘‘ Black,’’ etc., in place- 


| names is the equivalent of ‘‘ white,’”’ imply- 


ing bleakness, real or imputed, finding ex- 


| pression by snow, hail, or hoar-frost. 


‘‘ White Hill’? may be Frenchified into 
‘Mont Blanc.”” ‘‘ Mont Blanc”? Ys cb- 
viously in either tongue the ‘“ Blanched 
Hill.’”? But cookery books are indifferent 
as to whether almonds whitened by peeling 
are to be called ‘‘ bleached ” or ‘‘ blanched.”’ 
With equal toleration novelists ‘‘ blanch ”’ 
their heroine’s lips with 
horror. Hence ‘‘ Mont Blanc ”’ (or ‘‘ White 
Hill” is ‘‘ Bleak Hill.’”’ For I take it the 
step from ‘‘bleached ” to ‘‘ bleak ’’ need not 
be proved. Now intervenes an awkward gap 
between ‘‘ Bleak’? and ‘“‘ Black.’”? To bridge 
this gap I suggest that ‘‘bleak’’ became 
‘black’? owing to the vradual change of 
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its meaning (vide Murray, s.v. ‘ Bleak’). | volumes have been chained in time past 
‘* Bleak ’? conveyed no idea to folk-linguists. | but the chains have been taken away and are 
Its sound they preserved and passed into| now stored in old Jacobean cupboards, 
literary expression as “black.” So had! There is one volume dated 1433. The 
perished, ‘* long’’ into ‘‘lang,’’ ‘‘ broad’’ | chained collection at Chirbury mentioned by 
into ‘‘brad,”’ ‘Soak’ into ‘‘ac”’ (cf. | Coronet SourHam is still in existence. 





Acland, Acton, etc.). H. T. Beppows. 
As to general authority, cf. Murray’s|} Borough Librarian, Shewsbury. 
‘Dictionary,’ s.vv. ‘‘ black,’ ‘‘ bleak,”?| To attempt a complete list of chained 


“*blak,’? ‘‘blac,’? ‘‘ bleach,’’ ‘* blanch,” | books would be a heavy task; to the list 
their derivations and confusions, especially | given at the last reference may be added 
the entry s.v. ‘ Blackthorn ’—‘‘ the name is | the two following cases from Buckingham. 
probably due to the dark colour of the naked | shire, both in the far north of the county :— 
branches with which the white flowers Broughton: (1) Bishop Jewel’s ‘ Defeng 
strongly contrast.’’ This well-known shrub is|of the Apologie,’ 1567; (2) Erasmus’s 
the sloe, Pruinus spinosa, quite commonly |‘ Paraphrases,’ temp. Edw. VI. These are 
known as both ‘‘ whitethorn’’ and ‘ black- | chained to desks on either side of the 


thorn.”’ | chancel arch. 
In this effort we have obviously an intel- Newport Pagnell: (1) Foxe’s ‘Acts and 
lectual person trying to explain something | Monuments’ — defective; (2) Jewel's 


which he could not understand, viz., that | ‘ Works ’—defective. These have been re. 
the same bush is popularly known by two | bound; not, perhaps, in the best way. 
such opposite epithets as ‘‘ white’? and| None of your correspondents seems to 
** black.”’ have referred to the very interesting chapter 

It will be interesting to see the later | on ‘ Books in Chains,’ in Thistleton Dyer's 
contributor, who will deal with ‘‘ White- | ‘ Church-lore Gleanings,’ 1891, pp. 296-306. 
thorn,’’ accounting for its being called VALE oF AYLESBURY. 
‘* blackthorn.”’ 

an Rev. Rowranp Davies EAN 0 
To summarize the paradox, I suggest that (12 S. xii. 492; 13 mab gg fotlowi 


our ancestors would have called ‘‘ Mont ; : 
angie ; ad f |extract from the family pedigree of John 
Blanc Black Mountain,’’ and that when Davies, Esq., The Barn, Carrickfergus 


challenged for a reason would have} ~ é . See: : 
ceeded eahes lies geieineat OF the ean Co. Antrim, gives indication of the line of 
pamcni i research to be followed for biographical 


snows.”’ 
All apparently depends on whether the | antecedents of the above :— 


obsolete ‘‘ blac’? (= white) of Murray was | Richard Borie, DD. = Martha Wright. 
. ae : Archbishop of Tuam 
an effective and living folk-word when places | 
were acquiring names. Sir Robert 
(Rev.) F. J. Overt, R.N. Travers (1) = Elizabeth = (2) Rowland Davies 
omen oa | Knockanuss Hereford, 
CHAINED Liprarigs (12 S. xil. 369, 418, 1674. Capt. of Horse 


in Cromwell’ 


458, 493).—To the list might be added the | 
Army. 


books in one of the windows on the South 
side of the nave in Leyland parish church 
(Lancashire). I saw them in 1921, and I | 
believe they are the works of Jewel and 


| 
killed at | of Boryhinton. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Rowland, DD. = Elizabeth, 


| 
Foxe. Dean of Ross, dau. of 
F, Crooxs. | born at Capt. Robert 
Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lancs. agg A aa agg bo Re 
i 4 ; ork, F llma . 
I should like to refer to the collections in | died 1721, Co, Lime 


Shropshire. The one at Tong church con- 
sists of 410 volumes, of which a catalogue! 4. paurels. Strandtow bg a 
was made by Mr. Beriah Botfield any sellaeiabit hit iicaciiianls tan — 

years ago. The books were given by ford ‘* Cuetro.”’ (12 S. xii. 474).—-In the cata 
Pierrepoint, who was buried in the church, | logue of Cardiff Public Library the name 
22 May, 1715. | of this writer is given as C. Y. Stephenson 


The other is at More church. The} ArtuuRr Mez. 
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REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. xii. 
moditas homines studiosos invitavit indices 
comparare ”’ is not by Cicero who would hardly 
have written invitavit comparare. 


Indices is used by Cicero, ‘Epp. ad Atticum,’ | 


iy. 4b, 1, for the strips of parchment on which 
the titles of rolls were written, and in iv. 15, 
9, for titles or tables of contents. 
or whoever was responsible for selecting this 
heading to the index, have been misled by a 
reference to Cicero’s Epistles 
intended to illustrate the meaning of index in 
the Latin passage, from whafever source it is 
taken ? 
EpWARD BEnsty. 


Hotes on Books. 


On the Site of the,Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare. 
By George Hubbard. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net). 

Mr. Hupsparp returns yet again to the charge 

championing the view that the Globe stood to 

the north of Maiden Lane, against the more 

usual opinion officially adopted by the L.C.C. 

that its site was to the south. The weakest 

point of the received theory is that it requires 
us to suppose that the clerk who drew up the 
lease granted by Nicholas Brend to the Bur- 
bages and their company worked from a plan 
which was upside down and so reversed the 
boundaries. The position of the Globe in con- 
temporary views of London is also not so 
negligible as some disputants have represented 
it to be. Another matter about which con- 
fusion hangs is the identity of “The Park.” 
The received explanation makes the word refer 
to the Bishop of Winchester’s Park, which 
would favour the southern site; 
some documentary testimony to the existence 
of a strip of land close to the river having 
been known by that name. It is not probable 
that this thorny question will ever be placed 
beyond controversy; the data for determining 
are insufficient. It must, however. be con- 
fessed that the side which can claim the weight 
of contemporary evidence is,,by all the rules 
entitled to some presumption in its favour. 

The combination of the lease—read straight- 

forwardly — the Minutes of the Sewers Com- 

mission, and the views of London make a cen- 
tral argument not very easy to get over by 


means or arguments drawn largely from evi- | 


dence of somewhat later date, and we certainly 


think that the upholders of the official view | 


require to rebut Mr. Hubbard’s criticisms 


before they can consider themselves even as | 
This inter- | 


secure as circumstances allow. 
esting and important monograph is provided 
with reproductions of the views of London 
which will bear upon the question. 


The Growth of the City State: 
and Roman History. By R. Halliday. 
(University Press of Liverpool. 7s. 6d. net). 

Tre usefulness of classical studies is largely 

conditioned by the degree to which the student 

sueceeds in infusing life into dry detail and 

In recognising the identity of principles operat- 


Lectures on Greek 
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476).—< Com- | 


Can Douce, | 


to Atticus. | 
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ing beneath the diverse appearances of ancient 
and modern life. While yet inexperienced he 
has need, from time to time, to see such in- 
formation as he has acquired arranged, 
generalised, interpreted and illustrated, by 
| reference to the life and the institutions within 
| his direct knowledge; and to render this ser- 
vice there is obviously required not only 
mastery of the subject but considerable tact 
in handling it. This is the function Pro- 
fessor Halliday’s book is designed to perform. 
It pre-supposes a fairly solid grounding in the 
facts of Greek and Roman History and some 
grasp of the geography involved, and assuming 
so much preparation, addresses itself to an ele- 
mentary but skilful exposition of the signifi- 
cance of the facts. The more the student 
knows the more he will find in its pages, and, 
indeed, it would be no bad exercise, and no dis- 
agreeable one, to run through it at the end of 
each term and see how one’s information stands 
with regard to it. As one advances he will 
come highly to appreciate the numerous notes 
appended to each chapter, which are packed 
with detail, and excellently contrived for their 
purpose of inciting to the study of originals, 
opening up subjects of interest, and directing 
him where to search. The riper scholar may find 
in the notes not a few points to dwell on with 
satisfaction. In the lectures themselves we 
would particularly commend the handling of 
the detail of early constitutional development 
at Athens and at Rome. _ As the last lecture 
we are given ‘ Pheidippides,’ the learned and 
charming reconstruction of social conditions in 
fifth century Athens, which we welcomed with 
great pleasure when it first appeared in the 
Liverpool -inneals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology. 


but there is | 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. James TREGASKIS, in the 871st of the Cax- 
ton Head Catalogues, describes nearly 200 
Manuscripts and Incunabula. The cover is 
adorned with a charming cut of St. Anthony 
and the hog from Vegius’s ‘ Vita divi Antonii,’ 
a book which was apparently printed c. 1489 
by Van Os at Zwolle, and which has hardly 
been noticed by any authority. It is a small 
4to of 10 leaves bound in brown calf and its 
price is 277. Among seven or eight books 
printed in England we may notice Machlinia’s 
edition of John Wotton’s ‘Speculum Christiani,’ 
in English and Latin, undated but_c. 148—, 
which comes from the Maskell and Huth _Col- 
lections — 275/., together with Higden’s ‘ Poly- 
chronicon’ in Caxton’s printing—1482: 1865/., 
| and in that of Wynkyn de Worde—1495: 1151. 
| There are several Greek and Latin classics, 
| thus, a Venetian Pliny—Rubeus, c. 1492-8: 91.; 
| the Horace of Reinhard of_Strassburg—1498: 
421.; Nicholas Jenson’s ‘Cicero: Rhetorica 
Nova et Vetus —265/.; and a rare Aesop, 
| printed about 1498, but bearing neither date 
| nor printer’s name—18/. There is a fine copy 
—on vellum be it noted—of the edition of St. 
Thomas Aquinas's ‘Summa’ printed at Venice 
in 1478 by Renner and de Bartua—s00/.; and 
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also a men a] Sweynheym and Pannartz’s ‘ De 
Civitate i’ of St. Augustine — 1468: 1721. 
Schussler’s Cassiodorus is an attractive item 
Augsburg, 1472: 52/.; and yet more so is a 
leaf from a block book — leaf K from the 
Netherlandish ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ c. 1470-80: 
85!. Lorenzo Rossi’s edition of the ‘De 
claris mulieribus ’ of Petrus Bergomensis, in a 
good copy from the library of Alfred — 
is offered for 1307. (Ferrara, 1497), and a vellum 
copy of ‘L’Arbre des Batailles’ — Antoine 
Verard, Paris, 1493—for 500. From Reger’s 
press at Ulm, dated 1496, there is a copy, 
described as “in matchless 


interesting detail with which each entry in 


this carefully compiled catalogue is supplied. | 


Nineteen MSS. are included in it, mostly of 
the fifteenth century, the two most important 


of these being the Lusher Psalter — fifteenth | 


on 
orae 


century English work of very great beaut 
138 leaves of vellum: 725/.—and a French 


belonging to the latter half of the same century, | 


written on 140 leaves of vellum and containing 
20 delightful miniatures, besides abundant 
other decoration: 195/. 

Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, 
entitles his Catalogue No. 136 a ‘ Clearance of 
Catalogues of Tracts, Broadsides, etc., in Prose 
and Verse from 1641 to 1904,” and any student 
who may look through it in the hope of finding 
some treasure within reach of a slender purse 
will not be disappointed. 
items are listed, many of which we marked as 
of special interest, though our space will allow 
us to mention only the following few. We 
noticed ‘the Diurnal Ocevrrances, touching 
the dayly proceedings in Parliament . . . about 
the rising of the Apprentices concerning Colonel 
Lunsford ’—1641: 15s.; the rare 
‘Strange Apparitions or the Ghost of King 


Tames with a late conference between the ghost | 


of that good King, the Marquesse Hameltons. 


and George Eglisham’s Doctor of Physick, unto | 


which appeared the Ghost of the late Duke of 
Buckingham ” [1642]: 11.; 

ular Relation of the Present State and Condi- 
tion of Ireland ’—1641-2: 11.; James Howell’s 
‘The Instruments of a King —1648: 11. 1s.; a 
fictitious speech imputed to Lord Pembroke in 
the House of Lords upon the Seven Lords 
being accused of High Treason — 1648: 11.; 
‘Windsor Projects and Westminster Practices, 
or the mysterie of the Committee of Grandees 
at Darby-House opened.’ a letter to Cromwell, 
signed “Tom Tel-troth ’—1648: 27. 10s.; John 
Hall’s ‘Humble Motion to the Parliament of 
England ’—1649: 10s.; Prince Rupert’s ‘ Declara- 
tion ’—1649: 1l. 5s.; A Latin translation of 
+A True State of the Case of the Common- 
wealth,’ dated 1654, which as_Milton was Latin 
Secretary at the time may presumed to be 
his work—4/.; ‘Lacrymae Cantabrigienses in 
Obitum . . Henriettae . . Ducissae Aurelian- 
ensis "—Latin verses by Cambridge University 


condition,” of | 
Caoursin’s ‘ Siege of Rhodes ’ to be had for 1407, | 
We regret that we have not space to note the | 


Nearly six hundred | 


pamphlet | 


‘The Partic- | 


men—1670: 1.; Jordan’s ‘London in Luster, 
projecting many bright Beams of Triumph; 
disposed into several . . . . scenes and pageants’ 
1679: 27. 15s.; Roscommon’s translation of the 
‘Ars Poetica ’—1684: 27.; and Tenison’s Sermon 
on the Death of Queen Mary with a letter of 
Ken’s accusing Tenison of unfaithfulness while 
attending Mary on her death-bed—1695: 5s, 

Messrs. W. and G. Foyle send us a miscellap. 
eous Catalogue which is very good reading. Hem 
are among desirable first editions ‘ Han 
Cross ” (107. 10s.), Fanny Burney’s ‘ Camilla 
(31. 15s.), Crabbe’s complete ‘ Poetical Works?’ 
(1834: 2/7. 10s.), and ‘ Alice through the Looking. 
glass’ (62. 10s.). There is also a_ facsimile of 
the original MS. book called ‘ Alice’s Adven 
tures Underground’ (afterwards developed int 
‘Alice in Wonderland’), which was_ brought 
out in 1886 (127. 12s.). Chaloner’s ‘De Republi 
Anglorum instauranda’ is worth noting—it is 
to be had for 107. 10s.; and so is a good copy 
of Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage’ with the Chippendil 
| bookplate of Sir Matthew Lamb—1675-6: 31. %. 
| We may also mention the 1780 edition of Gol 
| smith’s ‘Poems and Plays,’ with a Li 
| “ prefixed ” (27. 10s.), and a copy of the ‘ Historis 
of Leonard Aretine concerning the Warra 
| betweene the Imperialles and the Gothes . .’ 
| translated out of the Latin into English by 
| Arthur Goldyng, 1563: 127. 12s. 





CoRRIGENDA. 


At 12 S. xii. 514, col. 1, 1. 19 from foot, for 
“sen” read seu; 1. 18 from foot, for “ add” 
read adds; 1. 16 from foot, for “ neportum” 
read nepotum. 

At ante, p. 12, col. 2, 1. 19, for “ Republic 
Frangais ” read République Frangaise; and |, 
21 from foot, for “ Imperator ” read Imperatore. 

At ante p. 13, col. 2, 1. 4, for “‘ black capital 
| letter ’’ read black letter capital. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addresse¢ 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2% 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisement, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to answer queris 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a0 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within paret 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at — the contribution in question is to 

ound. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner o 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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